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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Subsidies for prospective teachers. — The problem of supplying sufficient 
teacher recruits from year to year to meet the demands set by rapidly increasing 
enrolments in public elementary and secondary schools and by withdrawals 
from the profession, is one which promises to tax the ingenuity and the resources 
both of the institutions engaged in the training of teachers and of the school 
systems or officials requiring their services. Since the war has rendered the 
situation more immediately acute, frequent discussions of the problem have 
appeared in the periodical literature, some offering opinion with reference to 
causes or effects, others venturing suggestions bearing on possible measures of 
relief. While these discussions may have the obvious value of keeping the 
problem constantly in the public mind, many of them suffer from the equally 
obvious defect of emphasizing immediate considerations to the exclusion of 
certain practical principles which must underlie any ultimately stable plan 
for the continued maintenance of an adequate corps of competent teachers 
for all types of public schools. 

Among the proposals more commonly set forth as a means of keeping the 
schools supplied with trained teachers are increased salaries, improved social 
position, longer tenure, more institutions for the training of teachers, super- 
visory schemes for the training of teachers in service, and subsidies for worthy 
individuals during the period of institutional preparation for teaching. One 
of the late publications 1 dealing with the problem, arguing that no single plan 
so far proposed promises an adequate solution, seeks "to investigate the 
principles, problems, and practices involved in a system of subsidies for pro- 
spective teachers as one method of recruiting the profession" (p. 23). 

As a basis of possible justification of a plan of subsidies for recruiting 
teachers, the author presents a survey of the teacher population in the states 
of Missouri and Montana, a study of the student body in teacher-training 
institutions, and an analysis of the cost of normal-school education. This 
survey reveals conditions which, it is assumed, will fully justify, if they do not 
demand, the establishment of a system of state subsidies as a means of checking 
certain alarming tendencies which are manifest. Four of the six summary 

1 Walter Scott Hertzog, State Maintenance of Teachers in Training. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, 1921. Pp. 144. 
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paragraphs concluding the discussion of this survey will indicate the phases of 
the general situation which the author interprets as calling for relief in the 
form of financial aid for those who are preparing to teach in the public schools. 

A study of the members of the teaching service in typical states shows that a 
large percentage of teachers, especially in the rural districts, are inadequately prepared 
for the duties of the profession. 

The statistics of the enrolment in high schools, colleges, and universities and 
normal schools, show that the profession of teaching is not attracting a sufficient 
number of recruits. It is significant that the numbers seeking higher education for 
other vocations are rapidly increasing. 

Inadequate attendance in normal schools is also accompanied by the admission 
of students of somewhat inferior ability as compared with those entering universities 
and colleges. 

The cost of normal school education is too great compared with the salaries of 
many rural teachers to justify the expense of adequate preparation [p. 5]. 

Further argument in support of subsidies for teachers in training is deduced 
from an account of the occasional practices reported for recruiting in industries 
and in other professions, and from observations concerning the experiences 
of certain foreign countries where such subsidies obtain. The criticism to be 
offered of this part of the discussion is that the author tends to make a rela- 
tively insufficient allowance for the influence of other factors which probably 
far'outweigh any offer of a small, although an immediate, stipend in their appeal 
to the class of individuals who may be expected to render profitable service of 
any considerable duration in the profession of teaching. Again, it is assumed 
that the state is sufficiently protected against the designs of the fraudulent 
person by the pledge of service and the secured notes which are to be required 
of the individual receiving assistance. A casual reference to the experience of 
institutions which require such pledges, or a moment's reflection in the effort to 
formulate a plan of actually exacting such promises which would be effective in 
any American community, must reveal at once the absurdity of this contention. 

A summary statement of the advantages and the disadvantages of any 
plan of subsidy for prospective teachers gives evidence of the author's willing- 
ness to have the proposal considered on its merits. Besides this, the book 
presents an example of the sort of analysis of the problem which alone can 
insure consideration of all the factors which must be taken into account in any 
lasting scheme for the effective recruiting of the teaching profession. More- 
over, it is recognized that the plan urged does not in itself offer a full and 
satisfactory solution of the problems involved. The volume will therefore be 
appreciated by the school public for the spirit in which its proposal is made 
and will, it is believed, be found valuable both for the information it contains 
and for the discussion it provokes. 



How children grow. — Recent years have witnessed a steady increase of 
public interest in the problems of children's growth and physical development. 



